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Newspaper 

Every Wednesday—Fourpence 9th July, 1960 


AN ENGLISH SQUIRE 
AND HIS FINE 
NEW COAT 


At Pitlochry in Perthshire the other day, a man put on a 
coat made from wool that had been sheared frdm a sheep little 
more than six hours earlier. It was a great achievement, but 
it by no means created a record; in 1931 at Milnsbridge, 
Huddersfield, a complete suit “from the sheep's back to the 
man’s ” took a mere 2 hours 9 minutes 46\ seconds. 


^HESE , are remarkable efforts, 
indeed. Yet even more 
remarkable was the making in 
1811, in a much less mechanised 
age, of a garment which has 
become famous as the Throck¬ 
morton Coat. Here is the 
romantic history of that coat, 
which was made in 13i hours and 
is now in Newbury Museum for 
all to see. 

It gets its name from Sir John 
Throckmorton, a wealthy English 
squire, who made a wager with 
some friends that a coat could be 
created from raw wool between 
sunrise and sunset on a Summer's 
day. 

Sir John quietly made his-ar¬ 
rangements, and at 5 a.m. on 
25th June, ^1811, his shepherd 
sheared two sheep. The wool was 
then sent post-haste to John 


Coxeter’s mills near Newbury, to 
be made into cloth. 

Coxeter's workpeople had a 
busy day. But by four o'clock 
that afternoon the raw wool had 
been put by hand through all the 
various processes and turned into 
cloth. It had been spun, and the 
yarn spooled, warped, loomed, and 
woven. The cloth had then been 
burred, milled, dyed, dried, 
sheared, and pressed. 

Impatiently awaiting the cloth 
was a Newbury tailor named Isaac 
White. As soon as it came to 
hand his son cut the coat and 
made it up in 2 hours 20 minutes. 

And at 6.30 that same evening, 
before a crowd of 5,000, Sir John 
Throckmorton appeared in his fine 
new coat. And never did a squire 
wear a coat with such pride. 


BOY DRUM MAJOR 



The perfect rescue 


Fifteen-year-old Geoffrey Scott 
of Alvaston, Derbyshire, is the 
hero of what the police have de¬ 
scribed as “a perfect rescue.” 

While fishing on the banks of 
the River Derwent, Geoffrey 
noticed that another boy, John 


Garbett, had disappeared beneath 
the surface. Throwing off some 
of his clothes, he dived in and 
kept searching for the drowning 
boy. Time after time he tried, 
but without success. 

Then he was told by a friend 


on the bank that some bubbles 
were coming up from the river 
bed. “So I dived to the bottom 
in that spot and there was the 
boy,” said Geoffrey. “I grabbed 
his hair, managed to get him to 
the bank and then, although I 
was almost finished myself, I 
applied artificial respiration.” 

After almost ten minutes John 
Garbett opened his eyes and 
looked around, wondering where 
he was. 

Ambulance men arrived on the 
scene shortly afterwards and 
rushed the rescued boy to hospi¬ 
tal, but he was not even detained, 
Geoffrey having done such a good 
job. He was sent home, with 
orders to stay in bed for a couple 
of days, and there the next day 
his rescuer visited him. 

A senior Derby police officer 
commented: “There is no doubt 
about the fact that the boy would 
have drowned but for Geoffrey. 
In saving him, Geoffrey carried 
out every recommended manoeuvre 
perfectly. It is one of the finest 
acts that has ever come to my 
notice.” 


John Pickett, aged 16, is the 
new Drum Major of the Corps 
of Drums belonging to the 
Junior Leaders’ Battalion of 
the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps. John, who is at the 
R.A.O.C. Boys’ School at 
Blackdown, Hampshire, will 
be at the head of his drum¬ 
mers during an extensive tour 
of Britain and Germany. 


CATCHtNiT? 

Injections against catching in¬ 
fluenza were given last Winter to 
volunteers from the staff of Wor¬ 
cestershire County Council. It is 
now known that 65 per cent of 
these “guinea pigs ” did not catch 
’flu. 

But 31 other volunteers were 
secretly given dummy injections 
and more than half of them also 
escaped influenza. 

For trimming eyebrows 
. in Roman Britain 

A pair of Roman bronze eye¬ 
brow tweezers have been unearthed 
during excavations near Don¬ 
caster Parish Church, where a new 
ring road is to be constructed. 
Archaeologists at Doncaster 
Museum have stated that they are 
more than 1,600 years old. 


NEW WAY OF 
LEARNING TO 
SPELL 

It is easier to learn to spell a 
long word we want to use than a 
short word that does not interest 
us. So nowadays we are more 
likely to be interested in learning 
to write “I saw an aeroplane” 
than, for example, “Let the cat 
get wet.” 

Over in New Zealand a new 
spelling system, based on this idea, 
is being introduced this year in 
primary schools. Experts have 
prepared a list of the 2,700 words 
which they found were most often 
used in writing. 

Copies of it were distributed in 
Standard 1 classes of primary 
schools last February, each word 
being graded according to its fre¬ 
quency pf use. Thus “water” is 
graded at first level, “lake” at 
the second level, and “gallon” 
at the third. The first list will be 
used by students until they move 
on to a harder list in Standard 3, 
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Rescuer and rescued—Geoffrey Scott (left) and John Garbett. 
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TALK ABOUT 
TAXES 

ABG of Income Tax (plus D and E) 

By the CN Political Corresdondent 

Every year the taxman collects more than £5,000,000,000 
in direct and indirect taxation to pay for the activities of our 
public authorities. This works out at about £100 per head for 
every man, woman, and child in Britain. 


■^HERE are three main taxes. 

TTiose on income! and on 
capital are directly levied on the 
payer, the only tax on capital 
being a duty paid on the estates of 
people who have died. 

Thirdly, there are taxes on 
expenditure!. These are “ w-rapped 
up,” so to speak, in the goods or 
services we pay for. Purchase 
tax, for instance, is already in¬ 
cluded in the price of things we 
buy in shops, and so is the duty 
added to the price of admission 
tickets to various entertainments. 

Capital and expenditure taxes 
do not, on the whole, worry tax¬ 
payers as much as income tax. 
One reason is that income tax is 
widespread, affecting many millions 
of people. But the chief criticism 
of income tax, which accounts for 
a good half of the public revenue, 
is that it is very complex and not 
easily understood by most people 
who have to pay it. 

Dressing up the Budget 

This came out clearly during 
a recent Commons debate on the 
Finance Bill, which is “dressing 
up” last April’s Budget into an 
Act of Parliament. There was a 
lot of argument about something 
called Schedule A. It is estimated 
that if this part of the income tax 
were abolished it would cost the 
Exchequer about £60,000,000, 
which is just over one-hundredth 
of the total revenue. 

What fy Schedule A? Here it 
should be explained that income 
tax is charged under five different 
schedules, which gives point to 
the assertion above that the whole 
business is very complex indeed. 


A brief description of each 
schedule might therefore be useful. 

First, then. Schedule A. This is 
sorhetimes called the property tax 
and it is levied on the income 
from the ownership not only of 
buildings but of land. In the 
Commons debate it was estimated 
that the number of houses assessed 
on this tax is about six million. It 
was also pointed out that money 
spent on keeping them in good 
order could be claimed as relief 
from the tax. 

Paying for parks 

Schedule B largely affects a 
minority of people who own wood¬ 
lands or private parks. Farmers 
used to pay under this schedule, 
but they have been switched to 
Schedule D. 

Schedule C covers interest which 
many people draw on certain 
securities—investments in stocks 
and shares, for instance—of the 
British and overseas Governments, 
provided this interest is paid in 
Britain. 

Schedule D deals with what the 
tax people call profits. It is levied 
on trades, businesses, and pro¬ 
fessions and on certain other in¬ 
come, including interest on loans 

and income from abroad. 

Finally, Schedule E is the for¬ 
mula under which all incomes— 
from wages, salaries, fees, and 
pensions—are assessed. 

This is what we usually mean 
by income tax. Various expenses 
and allowances are set off against 
the total earned income. Then 
taxpayers are “ coded ” and the 
code figure is sent them and to 
their employers. The code figure 


Child of 
long ago 

An ancient burial urn contain¬ 
ing the charred bones of a small 
child has been unearthed _ by 
workmen digging the foundations 
for a new swimming pool at 
Beech Hall Preparatory School at 
Tytherington, near Macclesfield. 

Fortunately undamaged, it is of 
baked clay, stands 9 inches high, 
and is of a brownish red colour, 
with some signs of burning. 

The Curator of the Grosvenor 
Museum at Chester, Mr. F. H. 
Thompson, believes that the urn 
dates from about 1,200 B.c. The 
bones have been sent to St. 
Bartholomew’s Hospital, London, 
for examination by experts. 

The urn may be kept at the 
Grosvenor Museum with other 
exhibits from the district, but in 
any case a replica will be given 
to the school where it was found. 


BORING INTO THE 
PENNINES 

A bore-hole 5,000-feet deep is 
to be drilled into the Pennines for 
geological research. The old lead¬ 
mining village of Rookhope in 
the west of County Durham will 
be the centre of operations. A 
grant has been made to enable 
Durham University to undertake 
this work, which is due to begin 
next month and will take over a 
year. 

Samples brought up during the 
boring will provide several years 
of further work in the research 
laboratories. 

indicates how much tax is to to be 
taken from pay every week or 
month, and handed over to the 
Inland Revenue—the tax collector. 

The tax is deducted under the 
pay-as-you-earn (PAYE) system— 
a (more or less) painless process, 
carried out in large firms by com¬ 
plicated computing machines. This 
ensures that taxpayers never see 
the tax they pay, but handle only 
the money that is left. 



Beside the River Wharfe at Burnsall 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 


OUR HOMELAND 


The ChWdrtn's Newspoper, 9th July, I960 


MEVVSfROM 

EVERYVVHPaE 


During a recent heat wave in 
Pakistan temperatures rose to 121 
degrees. 


Nearly 2,000 Roman coins were 
found in an earthenware jar dug 
up in , a garden at Longton, 
Stoke-on-Trent. 


Australia is to send 64 million 
apples and 140 million pears to 
the United Kingdom this year. 


Close friends 



Two-year-old Anne Holland, 
watched by her mother, 
snuggles up to a Welsh Moun¬ 
tain Pony foal in this delight¬ 
ful scene. Only three days 
old when this picture was 
taken, the foal was born in a 
paddock next to the Holland’s 
homeatNorthwich, Cheshire. 


Television licences reached a 
total of 10,646,938 at the end of 
May. 


NORTH SEA DRILLING 

A petroleum company is'boring 
for oil off the east coast between 
Canvey Island, in the Thames, 
and Lowestoft, Suffolk. 

A light blue lobster was caught 
the other day at Sheringham, 
Norfolk. It was sent to London 
Zoo. 

ROYAL LIFT 

A teacher successfully thumbed 
a lift in a small car near Brussels 
:—and found that the obliging 
driver was the’ King of the 
Belgians. 

Surtax has been abolished in 
the Isle of Man. Income tax 
remains—at 4s. 6 d. in the pound. 

THEY SAY . . . 

JjOOK where you will, you will 
find that the British have 
ended wars, put a stop to savage 
customs, opened churches, schools, 
and hospitals, built railways, 
roads and harbours, and developed 
the natural resources of the 
countries so as to mitigate the 
almost universal desperate poverty. 
Sir Winston Churchill, in a foreword 
to a new official book on Uganda. 



While Henry VIII of England and Francis I of France were 
discussing politics at the fabulous Field of the Cloth of Gold 
in June, 1520 , many of their courtiers preferred more light¬ 
hearted activities such as Royal or Court Tennis. 

Rules and equipment, of course, we would hardly recognize 
in these modern times. The ‘racquette’ was triangular and 
was strung diagonally with the most primitive animal gut. 
Many calls of “Fault” vyere, no doubt, directed at the maker 
rather than at the players. This is not so today, for Dunlop 
have successfully developed a range of tennis rackets which 
many of the world’s leading players are proud to use. 




MAKES THINGS BETTER FOR EVERYONE 
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A corner of England In 
Old Virginia 


3 


Mother takes the family out 



The historic American town of 
Hampton, on the coast of Virginia, 
will commemorate its 350th anni¬ 
versary at a special service on 
9th July. 

It was actually in 1607 that the 
first colonists arrived from Eng- 


Lifting the load 



has a speed of 12-14 miles an 
hour and can lift a load of up 
to 300 pounds. 


land and landed at an Indian 
village named Kecoughtan. They 
met with a friendly reception, but 
they continued up river and 
founded a settlement which they 
named Jamestown in honour of 
James the First. Three years later 
they founded a settlement at 
Kecoughtan, allured by its promise 
of “wholesome aire, and plentie 
of springs of sweet water, pasture 
and marsh with apt places for 
vines, come, and gardens,” 

Renamed Hampton in honour, it 
is thought, of the Earl of South¬ 
ampton, a member of the Virginia 
Company's Council, this settlement 
of “wholesome aire” grew into a 
port of renown. It is still flourish¬ 
ing and claims to be the oldest 
continuous English-speaking settle¬ 
ment in America, Jamestown hav¬ 
ing been abandoned in 1699. 

Few of Hampton's old buildings 
remain, however, for the town was 
damaged in the War of Independ¬ 
ence, burnt in the war with the 
British in 1812, and burnt again 
in the Civil War. The church 
built by the original colonists has 
perished, too, but the present 
church, dating from 1728, survived 
wartime disasters. One of its 
beautiful stained-glass windows 
depicts a fragment of early 
Colonial history: the baptism of 
Pocahontas, the Red Indian prin-, 
cess who married the Englishman 
John Rolfe at Jamestown ind613. 


WHEN OREEK 
MET PERSIAN 

An inscribed slab recalling the 
Battle of Salamis has been found 
in the Greek village of Troezen, 
in Peloponnesus. 

The slab is inscribed with a 
copy of the proclamation made in 
480 B.c. by the great Athenian 
leader Themistocles, on the 
approach of the Persian army led 
by Xerxes. It directed that the 
women and children were to be 
evacuated to Troezen, and that all 
men under 50 were to join the 
Athenian fleet. 

After the Persians had destroyed 
Athens, Themistocles tricked them 
into attacking his fleet in the 
narrow Strait of Salamis. There, 
unable to take advantage of much 
greater strength—1,000 vessels to 
360—the Persians were defeated. 

The slab is thought to have 
been inscribed some 150 years 
after the great Greek victory. 

Pieces of gold 
for Ghana 

Ghana, a republic within the 
Commonwealth from 1st July, 
ordered 15,000 gold pieces from 
the Royal Mint to commemorate 
the historic change. 

A portrait of Kwame Nkrumah, 
first President of Ghana, is on one 
side. The other has a design 
showing his personal standard 
and the inscription; 1st July, 
1960 Republic Day. 


Clara the soyy enjoys a stroll 
round the farm at Fareham, 
Hampshire, where she lives 
with her seven piglets. 


100 million trees in 
Northern Ireland 

The first State forest in 
Northern Ireland was established 
at Ballykelly, Co. Londonderry, 
in 1910; now, in this Jubilee year, 
there are 700 of these forests in 
Northern Ireland and they con¬ 
tain more than 100 million trees. 

Altogether, the forest areas 
cover 100,000 acres, of which 
nearly half have still to be 
planted. Forestry in Northern 
Ireland now gives employment to 
about 2.000 people. 


THE BIRTH OF 
A NATION 

A new nation emerged the 
other day. It is the Mali Federa¬ 
tion, created by the union of the 
French Sudan and Senegal into 
an independent country of six 
million people. 

A white rocket fired into the 
night sky was the signal that the 
new African nation had been 
born, and there were remarkable 
scenes of joy in Dakar (capital of 
Senegal) and Bamako (capital of 
French Sudan). The green, yellow, 
and red flag of the Mali Federa¬ 
tion was raised for the first time 
over the Palace of the Federa¬ 
tion at Dakar. 



You’ll get super pictures with this ciassy camera 

ILFORD LIMITED • ILFORD * ESSEX 


ONLY 49'8 


EVER-READY 
CASE 17/5 


SPOT ON with the ILFORD 


Sporti 


This new ‘Sporti 4’ is certainly some camera. A really smart job, 
strongly made, with a big eye-level viewfinder. Even if you’ve 
never, had a camera before, you can’t go wrong with the Ilford 
‘Sporti 4’. In daylight, set the aperture to SUNNY or CLOUDY 
and squeeze the button. 

And you can easily take flash pictures, too, with the ‘Sporti 4’. 
You get twelve pictures from every roll of 127 film. Spot-on—every 
time. What a wonderful present the ‘Sporti’ would make! Or you 
could soon save your pocket money and buy it yourself—it’U give 
you a lifetime of fun, and it costs so little. 

ILFORD SELOCHROME PAN 

That’s the film to ask for—whether you have a ‘Sporti 4’ or any 
other roll-film camera. Selochrome Pan is the all-purpose film made 
by Ilford, who also make the special films for. nuclear research. So 
remember always to say “Ilford Selochrome Pan, please”. 
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C N reader can be Mississippi boat on the Thames 
In Town Tonight 


^y^.\NTED: a boy or girl to be 
interviewed by Nan Winton 
in the 1000th edition of In Town 
Tonight on 6th August. 

Peter Duncan, editor and 
producer of the famous Saturday- 
night programme in the Home 
Service, told me about his scheme. 

“ It’s twofold,” he said. “ Firstly, 
I’m looking for someone who 
remembers listening as a child to 





Peter Duncan 


the earliest editions of In Town 
Tonight. That would be around 
27 years ago, so I suppose the 
choice would be a person who is 
now about 40 years of age. 
Secondly, I’d like to have in the 
studio a boy or girl, not under 
12 , who makes a point of listening 
regularly to In Town Tonight. 
There must be lots of them, but 
unfortunately we have only time 
for one.” 

“How will you choose?” 1 
asked. 

“I’d like to get postcards,” said 
Peter. “Ask CN readers to say in 
a few words why In Town Tonight 
appeals to them. Is it because of 
the people, or the things they say, 
or the places they’ve come from? 
A few crisp sentences could win 
the sender a place in the show.” 

Send your postcard, giving your 
address and telephone number (if 
any) to Peter Duncan, In Town 
Tonight, Aeolian Hall, 

New Bond Street, London, W.l. 

Peter Duncan, ’ incidentally, 
began as an effects boy on 
“I.T.T.” 26 years ago. His job 
was putting on the record of the 
Knightsbridge March. 


JJave you heard Hazel singing? 

This little girl, only just 
twelve, was due to make her first- 
ever broadcast last Sunday in 
Sandy Macpherson’s Chapel In 
The Valley, in the Light 
Programme at 9 a.m. She will be 
heard every Sunday for the next 
twelve weeks. 

“Hazel’s voice is quite out¬ 
standing,” says Sandy. “ So we 
are getting her to share the 
programme with Ann, a Sunday- 


school teacher whom we have had 
in the series for several years.” 

The singers prefer not to have 
their surnames and addresses 
disclosed. Even the name of “Mr. 
Edwards,” who leads the choir in 
this “quiet little chapel somewhere 
in the country,” is fictitious. 

So is that of “Mr. Drowett,” 
the organist, though I wonder 
whether he could have a real name 
not unlike “Sandy Macpherson”? 



NOW. WHERES My _ 




I MUST FIND MV ... 


PLASnaNE i 


THERE'S NOTHING QUITE LIKE 

‘Plasticine' 

Obtainable from all good Stores, Toy Shops, 
British Home Stores, and Littlewoods. 


Made so/e/y fcy. 

HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE LTD 
BATHAMPTON-BATH 


BE SURE ^- 

to mention “CHILDREN’S 
NEWSPAPER” when reply¬ 
ing to advertisements. 


British Colonial, Foreign SpacefiHers, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, Id., ^d., Id. 
Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Please tell your parents. 

PILGRIM 

PRIORY VIEW RD.. MOORDOWN, 
-BOURNE.MOUTH, HANTS.- 


JJammers and saws are busy 
down Teddington way, com¬ 
pleting a 100-foot long Mississippi- 
type riverboat. Washed by the 
waves it will sit proudly in the 
Thames—but it will not float. 

To sink it, however, would take 
a tornado such as Father Thames 
has never seen all down the cen¬ 
turies, for the vessel is built on 
submerged tubular steel scaffold¬ 
ing. It is being specially con¬ 
structed by A.B.C. Television’s 
Design Department for Riverboat 
Shuffle, a fast-moving musical 
series beginning on the I.T.V. 
networks on Saturday, 6th August, 
at 6.30 p.m. 

An A.B.C. spokesman told me 
why the boat is not bouyant. 
“Teddington, where our studios 
are, is just within the Thames 
tidal limit,” he said. “The water 
rises and falls by about three feet. 
This could cause camera difficulties 
which can only be overcome by 
keeping tbe boat rigid. However, 
it will look as if it is afloat.” 


New young singer in the 
Valley Chapel 


PROGRAMMES 
and PEOPLE on 
TV and RADIO 
by 

Ernest Thomson 


Peter West pops 
the questions 

Peter West will be popping the 
questions in the new quiz 
beginning this Thursday on B.B.C. 
Junior TV. 

Two teams, each of three 
children, will be rivals each week. 
The questions, mainly on general 
knowledge, will have to be 
answered against the cloek, some 
in only three seconds. In an 
unusual method of scoring. Team 
A will begin with 100 points and 
team B with 0. A’s scores will 
be subtracted and B’s added, so 
the team reaching 50 first from 
either direction will be the 
winner. 

There will also be some grimly 
practical leasers. Boys may be 
given a stipulated time in which 
to peel a certain number of 
potatoes. The girls may be called 
on to try their skill with screws 
and bolts. 

UNDERWATER 
WITH GYRUS 

0yRUS the Sea Horse makes his 
first appearance on B.B.C. 
Junior TV on Wednesday in a 
cartoon film series called Seal Of 
Neptune. The pictures are by 
Peter Firmin and the story by 
Oliver Postgate, the two creators 
of Noggin the Nog. 

We will see how Cyrus swims 
into a cave containing the hulk of 
an old ship and finds a pretty 
object which is actually the Seal 
of Neptune. Told to take it to 
Neptune’s court, he meets with all 
sorts of thrilling adventures. 



The original painting of a Mississippi riverboat from which A.B.C. 
technicians are designing the boat on the Thames. 


-With its two smoke stacks 35 
feet high, the riverboat will be 
quite a spectacle. The programme 
emphasis will be on Dixieland 
music. Kenny Baker will direct 
the resident band. The Swamp- 
landers, and each week there will 
be two guest bands. Those lined 
up include the Humphrey Lyttle- 
ton Six, Acker Bilk’s Band, the 
Alex Welsh Band, and the Mike 
Daniels Group. Among folk 


singers taking part will be Cy 
Grant, Shirley Douglas, and 
Charles McDevitt. 

Outside broadcast TV cameras 
will be shooting not only from 
the wharf at Teddington studios 
and on deck, but from the 
opposite bank of the river. 

The. lucky folk on board will 
consist of an invited audience of 
viewers. 


Enquiries Unlimited learns 
how a record is made 


JJowARD Williams, who runs 
Enquiries Unlimited with 
Redvers Kyle in Associated-Redif¬ 
fusion children’s programmes, 
pounced on the phone immediately 
it rang. It was a call he was 
expecting, from the manager of a 
well-lcnown gramophone studio. 
What he did not expect was the 
news that followed. 

“You’ve actually got Michael 
Holliday?” exclaimed Howard. 
“It’s too good to be true.” When 
the talk was over, Howard turned 
to me, all smiles. “I expected a 
‘pop’ singer,” he said. “But I 
didn’t dare hope for a star.” 

Yes, it is Michael Holliday, the 
voice behind Four Feather Falls, 


who will be the central figure in 
“How is a ‘pop’ disc made?”, 
the main question to be dealt with 
in Enquiries Unlimited on 15th 
July. 

Michael 'Holliday will be seen 
recording a number. Then viewers 
will see how the master disc is 
prepared from the original tape 
recording, how copies are pressed 
in the factory, and all the other 
processes before they meet 
Michael in the ttudio again, 
putting the completed disc on the 
turntable. 

“We’ll cover the whole business 
in 13 minutes,” said Howard 
Williams. “It’s not long, but just 
long enough.” 


Billy Bunter is 
back again 


giLLY Bunter is coming back in 
a new series in B.B.C. Junior 
TV on 16th July. Except for 
Gerald Campion, who once again 
plays the fat hero, the cast is 
entirely new. 

Mr. Quelch will be played by 
Jack Melford, with Peter Green- 
spar as Bob Cherry, Johnathan 
Margetts as Frank Nugent, and 
Brian Tipping as Hurree Singh. 
Melvin Baker is Johnny Bull, and 
Julian Yardley plays Harry Whar¬ 
ton. 

This will be the seventh Bunter 
serial that Frank Richards has 
written for B.B.C. Television. 

Mr. Richards, whose real name 
is Charles Hamilton, began writing 
school stories soon after King 
Edward VII came to the throne. 


He has worked through five reigns 
and two World Wars. 



Gerald Campion as Billy Bunter 
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Jubilee Walk in 
the New Forest 


PiFTY years ago, in the Summer 
of 1910, ah eminent British 
statesman took a walk in the New 
Forest with an equally eminent 
American statesman, just to listen 
to the song of the birds. The 
British statesman was Sir Edward 
Grey, who later became Viscount 
Grey of Falloden, and at the time 
was Foreign Secretary. The 
American was Colonel Theodore 
Roosevelt, who had just ceased to 
be President of the United States, 
and was on a world tour. 

Before starting out, Theodore 
Roosevelt had asked our Foreign 
Office if they could find somebody 
who would take him out in the 
English countryside and help him 
to learn the songs of our birds, 
for he was a great lover of wild 
life. Sir Edward Grey, of course, 
was himself a great bird-lover, so 
he offered to conduct the ex-Presi- 
dent on this joyful mission. 

Having spent the morning in the 
valley of the River Itchen near 
Winchester, they took their famous 


the Wildfowl Trust, and David 
Lack, author of T/ie Life of the 
Robin. 

Altogether 55 people, including 
journalists, went on the walk this 
time. They were split into parties, 
but even so it was possible that 
they would see fewer birds than 
the two statesmen walking quietly 
by themselves. In the event, 
eleven more kinds of bird were 
seen in I960 than in 1910, and 
they included a fine buzzard, 
which was not on the earlier list. 

Some of the Americans in the 
party had never been in Britain 
before, so almost all the birds 
were new to them—excepting the 
starling and the house sparrow, 
which have been introduced into 
North America, and are there re¬ 
garded as terrible pests. Even 
those who had been here before 
saw many birds that were “ lifers ” 
for them, to use the birdwatchers’ 
slang term for a bird seen for the 
first time in one’s life. 

The Roosevelt-Grey walk is per- 



One of the parties setting out on the Jubilee Walk in the New Forest 


walk for seven miles through the 
New Forest, down the valley of 
the Highland Water from Stoney 
Cross to Brockenhurst, where they 
spent the night. 

During this walk they saw or 
heard 41 different kinds of bird, 
and 23 of these were singing. 
There was nothing very rare or 
out of the way in this; just the 
ordinary common birds of the 
English woodland, like blackbird, 
song thrush, blackcap, and garden 
warbler, but these were the birds 
Roosevelt had wanted to hear. 

As the 50th anniversary of the 
walk fell this year, it would have 
been nice if Mr. Selwyn Llpyd, 
our present Foreign Secretary, 
could have taken President Eisen¬ 
hower on the same walk. This 
not being possible, other people 
have had to stand in for them. 

The jubilee walk was organised 
by the Nature Conservancy, the 
body officially concerned with pre¬ 
serving our wild life, and various 
eminent British naturalists were 
hosts to half a dozen ■ Americans 
and Canadians. The hosts included 
Sir Julian Huxley, Peter Scott-of 


haps better known on the other 
side of the Atlantic than over 
here, because it is commemorated 
in a large habitat group at the 
American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. This group 
was carefully designed in the New 
Forest, in a setting of beeches, 
gorse, and bluebells, with mate¬ 
rials gathered in the New Forest 
under the guidance of Lord Grey. 

Lord Grey, incidentally, was the 
author of one of the best books 
on birds in the English language. 
The Charm of Birds. Everybody 
interested in birds ought to read it. 

Richard Fitter 


Gliding thrills for 
schoolboys 

Over 2,000 schoolboys will have 
the thrills of glider flying this 
Summer. Members of R.A,F. sec¬ 
tions of the Combined Cadet 
Force at 80 schools, they are to 
spend a week at R.A.F. camps be¬ 
tween 25th July and 27th August. 
The cadets will themselves launch 
the gliders, and the ones who are 
qualified will be allowed to take 
over the controls. 


WEKM a 

you CAN WIN 
TWO BOOKfCKBNS 



WOf COAL ? 

^ lA two-guinea book token has 
Ifceen sent to Enid Bennett ci' 
Derby for this 
^ _ question. 

..•Hi}. 

The volume of gas which can be- 
produced from carbonising a ton of 
coal is approximately 15,600 cubic feet. 

However, nobody is really very interested 
in how many cubic feet of gas they get. What 
is important is how much “ heating value ” they 
get, and perhaps this will give you a truer 
picture. Mr. Therm can extract enough gas ^ 
from a 5 lb. lump of coal to heat the water for a 
full-sized bath, so when you ask how 
much gas can be produced from a ton . 
of coal, a very'good answer is, enough 
gas for 448 full-sized bath 
nights ! 






Lots of people are interested in answers to 
interesting questions, and on this page are three 
of the sort Mr. Therm is always being asked. 
Can you think of a good question ? Write it on 
a plain postcard, with your full name, address, 
and age, then send it to Mr. Therm’s Mailbag 
No. 7, c/o Children’s Newspaper, 3 Pilgrim 
Street, London, E.C.4 (Comp.). 

Each week Mr. Therm will award two-guinea 
Book Tokens for each of the three best questions 
for answering. If more than one of you send the 
same question, the first received will be chosen. 


WHY ARE YOU CALLED 

mh therm ? 

H. Thomas of Leamington Spo wins a 
two-guinea book token for asking this. 

The word “ therm ” is a scientific term for an 
amount of heat. A therm is 100,000 British 
Thermal units, and a British Thermal unit is the 
amount of heat that will raise a pound of water 
through one degree Fahrenheit. Roughly speak¬ 
ing then, a therm is enough heat to bring 64 
gallons of cool tap water to the boil. 

Of course, Mr. Therm can do a lot of other 
things besides heating water. He can warm your 
home, keep your food cold, cook for you and do 
a thousand and one jobs in industry as well. 

But whatever gas is to be used for it is measured 
and paid for in therms—the amount of gas that 
will provide enough heat to boil roughly 64 
gallons of cool tap water. Whether it’s heating, 
cooking, refrigeration or hot water, you need 
therms. 

If you want any of these things, let Mr. Therm 
lead the way. 



HOiy OOES A FIRE MAKE SOOT ? 



Peter Wood of Epsom wins a book token for this. 

A gos fire doesn’t make soot, because the substances 
which go to make soot in an ordinary fire have been taken 
out during the process of gas-making, and converted into 
usefui by-products. 

- But if you have acoal fire, then you must have soot as well. 

When you light a coai fire you generally start with 
something that burns easily, like paper, which sets light to 
some wood, which then sets light to your coal. But what 
is happening when coal burns is that the heat of the 
surrounding fire drives gas out of the coal which burns 
brightly and easily, and warms up more coal to drive more 
gas out and so on. But in coal there are a lot of substances 
which don’t burn completeiy. Under the influence of 
heat these break into tiny particles and are carried up the 
chimney where they are deposited as soot, and have to 
be swept out by the sweep. 

If you have a gas fire the “ soot ” in the coal has already 
been taken out and put to good use, which means that 
Mr. Therm can give you cleaner heat than a coal fire. 


Aw coumrand commence 

- Send AtP Me THERM 
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Out and about with the cameramen 



Tyrolean dancers line up 


Girls of St. Martin-in-the-Fields school, Tulse Hill, London, have set out to earn £10,090 for building 
a swimming pool. They recently organised a display .of Tyrolean dancing to help on the good work. 


Old Suffolk mill and 
old model 




This handsome old windmill by the cricket green at Saxtead, 
near Framlihgham, Suffolk, has now been restored after three 
years’ work. The owner’s son, Jonathan Sullivan, is examining 
a fine model of the mill made by his great-great uncle nearly a 
century ago. 


BATTLESHIP IN HOME WATERS 


This splendid all-electric model of the battleship H.M.S. Van¬ 
guard (soon to go to the breaker’s yard) is setting out on a voyage 
across the Sailing Pond at Blackheath, in south-east London. 


TIME ON HIS HANDS 

Malcolm Barette (16) of Por- 
chester, Hampshire, has 
been collecting clocks since 
he was twelve. Here we'see 
him with his latest prize, a 
weighty grandfather clock. 




PICTURE 

GALLERY 

AFLOAT 




!»$«««« 


For the last ten years an enter¬ 
prising London artist, Mr. John 
James, has been running Summer 
trips on the Grand Union Canal 
in his barge Jason between Pad¬ 
dington Basin and the Regent’s 
Park Zoo. His latest enterprise 
is to start a floating picture 
gallery oh a second barge, which 
he is re-naming Canaletto, and 
in these two photographs we see 
the exhibits being taken aboard 
and hung. 




Strangler at the door 


Pandora, a llama at Whipsnade Zoo, examines a strange visitor 
to her stall. The youngster is one of the Zoo’s Chinese Water 
Deer which are being reared by hand. It is just 12 inches loh|. 
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00 YE 



This year is the SOQlh anniversary of the General Post Office, 
and two stamps to celebrate the occasion are being issued this 
week. Postal services date back to early times, but their 
official beginning in Britain came in 1660, when the General 
Letter Office was established by Act of Parlianient. 

prospered but was prosecuted for 
infringing, the State's monopoly. 
Then the Post Office took over the 
enterprise, though continuing to 
pay him a pension for several 
years. 

Complaints about the unreli¬ 
ability and slowness of the mail 
led to the mail coach era, which 
lasted from 1740 to 1840. At its 
peak 150,000 horses and 3,000 men 
were employed. Although it 
enabled the mail to be carried 
more speedily, however, it was 
still attended by great dangers. The 
gaily painted- coaches were each 
manned by a driver and a guard, 
in uniform of scarlet and gold, 
who were armed with pistols and 
guns and sometimes had to fight 
running battles with the highway¬ 
men. The four horses often found 
it hard work, too, on primitive 
thoroughfares which were little 
more than rutted dirt tracks. On 
one famous occasion, in 1816, a 
horse leading the 
Exeter mail coach 
was attacked by a 
lioness near Salis¬ 
bury; it had escaped 
from a local circus! 

Coaches travelled 
seven miles an hour 
at first, but with road 
improvements this 
became ten miles. 
London to Edinburgh 


pOR centuries in this country 
letters were eonveyed by pri¬ 
vate servants and king’s mes¬ 
sengers, who were provided with a 
change of horses at various stages 
of the journey. A fresh develop- 
ment came in 1516 when Henry 
VIII made Sir Brian Tuke First 
Master of the Posts. Cromwell in 
1657 consented to a Bill for 
settling the postage of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland; and it was 
this measure, with a few changes, 
which was passed by Parliament in 
1660 soon after the Restoration of 
the Monarchy. 

Since then, many laws affecting 
the Post Office have been passed, 
and amazing changes have been 
made. Beginning as a simple 
carrier of letters, it is now a vast 
organisation dealing with mail, 
telephones, telegraphs, telex (tele¬ 
printer service), wireless, money 
orders, savings,: and the payment 
of pensions and allowances. Dele- 




Firearms used in mail coach days. 


gations come from all parts of the 
world to see its manifold opera¬ 
tions. 

The first regular letter-carriers 
were postboys, generally old 
soldiers, who rode on horseback 
and were notoriously unreliable. 
Sometimes they were in league 
with the highwaymen, and shared 
the proceeds of the robberies. 

In 1680 a man named William 
Dockwra set up his own postal 
business in London to compete 
against the State Post Office. He 
charged Id. per packet up to one 
pound weight and £10 value, de¬ 
livered anywhere in the London 
area. He organised hourly collec¬ 
tions and 12 deliveries daily. He 


took 42 hours 23 minutes. The 
night mail coach from London to 
Holyhead took 27 hours. The 
journey to Falmouth lasted 29 
hours; and to Thurso, North 
Scotland, 108 hours. 

Every night at the Post Office 
headquarters, near St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, the coaches assembled 
for. their supply of mail. When 
ready for the long journey, the 
guard sounded the post horn, and 
the horses galloped through the 
narrow streets to the wild, open 
country. 

The steam engine pushed the 
mail coach off the roads, starting 
in 1838 with a travelling post 
office on the London-Birmingham 


Exeter mail coach held up by 
an escaped lioness in 1816. 

Railway. A similar transforma¬ 
tion took place in the overseas 
mail. Sailing ships were replaced 
by steamships, thus bringing dis¬ 
tant corners of the world much 
nearer to Britain. Now, of course, 
we have air mail, which can reach 
the farthermost destination in a 
matter of hours. Other forms of 
communication — telegraph, tele¬ 
phone, and radio—have all in turn 
helped to annihilate time and dis¬ 
tance alike, and have added to the 
highly complex work of the Post 
Office. 

Now mechanisation and auto¬ 
mation are in their stride. Won¬ 
derful machines sort the letters 
and parcels, cancel the stamps, 
enable us to get our own trunk 
calls, tell us the correct time, even 
the state of the weather. The post¬ 
man remains, ever welcome, to 
link us with the letter-carrier of 
old. 

The size of the G.P.O.’s under¬ 
taking is shown by a few of the 
latest figures: it has 25,000 post 
offices; handles 9,700 million 
postal items and 4,000 million tele¬ 
phone calls a year; controls 
7,532,000 telephones; and employs 
350,000 men and women. 

Let us all salute our wonderful 
Post Office on the occasion of its 
300th anniversary. 

The pictures are by courtesy of the Post¬ 
master-General and the Illustrated London 
News. 





Postman’s Ring (1793-1355) and Postman’s Knock (1855-60) 





Letter Box No. I at a corner of London's Fleet Street in 1855. 



In the heyday of the mail coach-a scene outside the old G.P.O. headquarters near St. Paul’s Cathedral.'^ Travelling post office on the London-Birmingham Railway 


in 1838. 
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New discs to note 


The Childten's ^iswspapef, 9th July, I960 

The biggest planet at 
its nearest 


PAT BOONE: Walkin'The Floor 
Over You on London 45HLD913S. 
This is an attractive tune well 
presented and well sung. Pat 
Boone always 
chooses a 
number with 
a strong 
melody and 
this one is 
well up to his 
standard. His 
singing is par- 
tic u I arly 
warm and 
tuneful on 
this record • 
i n g . (4 5. 

6 s. 4d.) 

WINIFRED ATWELL: Gr/e,?: 
Piano Concerto in A Minor and 
Gershwin: Rhapsody in Blue on 
ACL 1026. These two pieces were 
originally recorded by Miss Atwell 
for other long-playing records but 
as they have proved so popular, 
they have now been released on 
this bargain-priced disc. Winnie 
was trained for a classical career, 
which is obvious as she plays the 
famous Grieg concerto, with the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra, 
The remainder of the programme 
is taken up by the Gershwin piece, 
an exciting and interesting work. 
(LP. 21s.) 

SMETANA: Vltava on Philips 
ABEt0153. This is an extract 
from Smetana’s tone poem in¬ 
spired by the composer’s home¬ 
land. Czechoslovakia and the 
River Vltava. It flows through the 
country to Prague, and the music 


takes us from the happiness of a 
peasant wedding on the river 
banks to the roaring waterfalls 
outside the city. Played here by 
the New York Philharmonic Or¬ 
chestra, it provides an excellent 
introduction to this charming com¬ 
poser. (EP. 14s. 7d.) 

JOSE GRECO; Noche de Fla¬ 
menco on MGMC816. Jose 
Greco is one of the most famous 
of the Spanish dancers of today 
and his visits are always eagerly 
anticipated. While listening to his 
exciting heel taps on the record, 
we hear the rich, warm singing 
of Manuel de Jerez and of Mr. 
Greco’s partner, Rosario Caro. 
(LP. 25s. 9d.) 

TED HEATH; My Very'Good 
Friends The Bandleaders on Decca 
LK4344. The Ted Heath Band 
which provides the accompani¬ 
ment to Winifred Atwell’s playing 
of the Gershwin Rhapsody, here 
pays tribute 
to other 
famous men 
of American 
music. Most 
of the band¬ 
leaders repre¬ 
sented on this 
disc are 
friends of Ted 
Heath, and in 
the sleeve 
notes he tells 
some humor¬ 
ous stories of 
his meetings with such men as 
Duke Ellington and Louis Arm¬ 
strong. Every member of the fine 


]?.\R outshining all the stars, the 
planet Jupiter is now the most 
prominent feature of the evening 
sky. As soon as it becomes dark 
Jupiter will be seen low in the 
south-east, and between 10 and 11 
o’clock, when it will reach its 
highest altitude above the horizon, 
it will be due south. 

At present the moonlight re¬ 
duces the planet’s apparent brilli¬ 
ance but this will soon pass and 
during the coming dark evenings 
it will be interesting to note its 

Heath Band joins energetically in 
this recording, but particular men¬ 
tion should be made of trumpet- 
player Bobby Pratt. (LP. 34s. lid.) 

RESPIGHI; Feste Roniane on 
Top Rank 25/019. Sir Eugene 
Gobssens conducts the London 
Symphony Orchestra - through the 
four movements, of this work, 
which gives a musical description 
of various aspects of life in Rome. 
Respighi composed it for a very 
large orchestra, including an 
organ, some bugles and mando¬ 
lins. This is a spectacular work, 
well worth investigating, especially 
as it is not so often heard. (LP. 
25s.) 

CENTRAL BAND OF THE 
ROYAL AUSTRALIAN AIR 
FORCE; National Anthems And 
Sonys oh Fontana EFF528. The 
Central Band is directed by Squad¬ 
ron Leader L. H. Hicks in this 
stirring and unusual recording of 
the anthems of Australia, Great 
Britain. Canada, and South Africa. 
(45. 6s. 4d.) 


apparent progress among the stars 
of the constellation of Sagittarius. 

At the present time this move¬ 
ment is to the right, but in six 
weeks Jupiter will appear to re¬ 
verse and travel the opposite way. 

At its nearest on 20th June, 
when it was about 395 million 
miles away, Jupiter is now reced¬ 
ing from us. But no appreciable 
reduction in brightness will be 
perceptible for some months, and 
the giant planet will remain an 
object of interest in the evening 
sky until December. 

Of particular interest are the 
ever changing features to be seen 
with even a comparatively small 


LOOKING AT 
THE SKY 


astronomical telescope of only 
four-inch aperture. There is con¬ 
tinual movement on that vast 
swirling waste which encircles the 
gigantic planet, about 1,300 times 
the size of our Earth. 

In less than five hours, a feature 
that appears over one side of its 
golden disc will travel across it 
and disappear over the other side, 
having been carried some 128,000 
miles by Jupiter’s rapid rotation. 
It takes only some 9 hours 50 
minutes for the whole sphere to 
revolve completely. 

Encircling the planet are vast 
cloud belts, and through these 
great storms are frequently seen to 
pass. The belts themselves are 


continually changing their outlines 
and presenting features of interest, 
particularly their reactions to the 
“Great Red Spot.’’ 

This is actually an area about 
30,000 miles long and some .7,000 
miles wide, and in 1878 it was a 
deep red colour. Since then, how¬ 
ever, it has gradually faded, and 
changed its shape. Nowadays it is 
not much in evidence. 

Many theories have been put 
forward as to what the Great Red 
Spot is, but no one knows; it still 
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Jupiter above the Bow of 
Sagittarius, the arrow show¬ 
ing the planet’s path during 
the next six weeks. 

remains one of the many mysteries 
of our Solar System. 

Jupiter has twelve moons, eight 
of them very faint. But much 
interest is provided by the four 
major satellites. lo, Europa, 
Ganymede, and Callisto. An 
astronomical telescope of only 
two-inch aperture will reveal their 
ever - changing / positions — their 
transits, eclipses, and occultations. 

Occasionally all these four ma'ior 
moons are to be seen on the same 
side of Jupiter; this will next 
happen on 11th July, when they 
will appear on the west side of the 
planet. G. F. M. 




WHITE RAJAH—the story of Sir James Brooke of Sarawak ( 13 ) 

A Chinese secret society has attacked and occupied Kuching. Brooke manages to escape andjries to rally the Malays and Dyaks, but their wives are friehtened of 

the Chinese and persuade them not to fight. It looks as if Brooke is beaten. ' " 


BROOKE WAS NEAR 
DESPAIR WHEN AN 
ARMED BRITISH 
TRADING STEAMER 
APPEARED IN THE 
SARAWAK RIVER- 



CAN BROOKE HELP THE OPPRESSED PEOPLE OF BRUNEI? SEE NEXT WEEK’S INSTALMENT 
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A thrilling new serial story of smuggling 150 years ago 

THE HOUSE OF 
BLUE DRAGONS 

by Geoffrey Trease 


One Summer's afternoon in 
IS07, Andrew and Sarah Hunt, 
■with their cousin Bill, are caught 
trespassing in the Thames-side 
grounds of Wei ford Park. An old 
lady asks them indoors to dry their 
clothes. As they enter the great 
house, Andrew lets out a startled 
cry. 

3. Tea and Dragons 

T OOK at them! Blue dragons!" 

All three children felt a 
sudden impulse to duck. The 
drawing-room was as lofty as it 
was long, but the space above their 
heads was crowded with wide¬ 
spread wings. 

For a fantastic moment it 
almost seemed as though the 
monsters were alive and actually 
in flight. Cruel jaws lunged down 
at them, ready to snap. Wicked 
talons, crooked to snatch, threat¬ 
ened the young visitors which ever 
way they turned. 

There were dragons everywhere. 
They writhed over the walls—but 
these were only flat dragons, on 
expensive Chinese wallpaper. 
There were little dragons on the 
mantelpiece, curling round porce¬ 
lain vases. There were jade 
dragons and bronze dragons and 
dragons carved in unknown 
Oriental woods. The very furni¬ 
ture—chairs, sofas, little tables, 
and cabinets—stood on claw feet, 
as though it, too, was starting to 
turn into dragons and might finish 
the operation at any time. 

What had startled the children, 
however, was a set of four im¬ 
mense monsters overhead, hanging 
one from each quarter of the 
painted ceiling, like the crystal 
chandelier suspended from the 
middle. 

“Just as though” (said Andrew 
afterwards) “they were all flying 
round it in a circle. I thought at 
first they were!” 

Horribly lifelike 

It was a mistake any one might 
have made, entering from the 
Summer brightness of the garden 
outside. The dragons were hor¬ 
ribly lifelike. And their very size 
—the span of their menacing 
wings—was staggering. 

The old lady chuckled at the 
look on the children’s faces. 

“My late husband, Mr. Thur- 
land, was very fond of dragons. 
He said they brought him luck. 
He had the house completely re¬ 
decorated to his own taste.” 

Searching for something polite 
to say, Sarah ventured: “ It’s very 
■—very unusual.” Her brother, not 
so tactful, said; 

i “But— blue dragons! I’ve heard 
of red ones, and gold, and I sup¬ 
pose green is the usual colour, but 
blue-” 

“I presume my husband could 
have blue dragons if he wanted 



Cruel jaws lunged down at them, ready to snap. 


blue dragons?” For once, Mrs. 
Thurland spoke quite sharply. Her 
black little eyes flashed like jet 
beads. 

“Er—of course, ma’am. I only 
meant-” 

“Mr. Thurland was a man who 
had things exactly as he wanted. 
1 have tried to carry everything on 
just the same, unaltered. If the 
dragons are not the usual colour, 
well, as your sister had the sense 
to observe, this is a rather unusual 
house.” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Andrew, 
more weakly than Sarah had ever 
heard him speak to anyone. Star¬ 
ing round them, none of the 
children felt like contradicting 
Mrs. Thurland’s last remark. 

Negro footman 

The old lady crossed the room. 
Instead of pulling a bell-cord, she 
picked up a drum-stick and tapped 
a brass gong, which was (need¬ 
less to say) hung from a frame¬ 
work of dragons, rearing up on 
their hind legs. Almost before the 
deep echoes had died away, the 
white double-doors opened. 

“Madam?” 

The voice was deep, deeper than 
the gong. 

In that strange house the 
children would not have been sur¬ 


prised if the door had opened to 
reveal a pig-tailed mandarin. 
Instead they saw a Negro footman 
in purple plush and silver braid, 
his ebony face surmounted by a 
white powdered wig. 

“Tea, Joseph.” 

“At once, madam?” 

“No, not quite at once, Joseph. 
Take the two young gentlemen to 
one of the bedrooms—the Peacock 
Room. Request the housekeeper 
to find something dry for them to 
put on. Wait outside their door 
until they are ready-” 

Was it imagination? 

Was it imagination, Sarah won¬ 
dered, or did the old lady's voice 
take on an even more precise tone 
as she gave the last instruction? 
Perhaps the Negro did not under¬ 
stand English very well. Or per¬ 
haps he was rather stupid, and 
Mrs. Thurland had to make her 
orders extra plain, 

"Then bring them straight back 
here, Joseph. Straight back. The 
wet clothes can then be dried in 
the kitchen.” . She turned to 
Andrew and Bill, smiling. “There 
are no young gentlemen of your 
build in this household, so you 
must excuse us if we can offer you 
only a makeshift. And I, for my 
part, will forgive you if you come 


down to tea in my drawing-room 
without looking quite as elegant 
as you would wish.” 

The boys mumbled their thanks 
and went out, the footman follow¬ 
ing them and closing the doors. 
Mrs. Thurland sat down and 
graciously waved Sarah to a place 
on the sofa. 

“I trust you all drink tea, my 
dear?” 

“Er — yes, Mrs. Thurland! 
When we get the chance, that is.” 

The black button eyes opened 
wider in the pale ivory face. 

“When you get the chance, my 
dear?” 

“It’s a treat,” Sarah blurted out. 
“ -Mother says it’s much too expen¬ 
sive to be drinking it all the time. 
At fifteen or sixteen shillings a 
pound.” 

Price of tea 

She went pink as she said this. 
Sometimes grown-ups thought it 
was ill-bred to talk about money 
and prices. And she didn’t want 
to let down her family, and sound 
inferior. Mrs. Thurland was 
obviously a very grand lady, who 
would think nothing of sixteen- 
shilling tea. Most likely she drank 
the finest China tea at thirty-five 
shillings a pound. Probably she 
had no notion of eost, anyhow, 
and left such sordid details to her 
housekeeper. 

Mrs. Thurland, however, seemed 
keenly interested. 

“I should have thought,” she 
said, “that your mother could 
have got a very reasonable tea for 
ten shillings.” 

“Yes—but smuggled. It’s the 
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tea-tax makes the price so high.” 

“And can’t she get—er——” 
The old lady hesitated, and smiled. 
“Can’t she get—untaxed tea?” 

“ Oh,. she could. ' I’m sure lots 
of people do. Only you see, 

ma’am-” It was Sarah’s turn 

to hesitate. She went on awk¬ 
wardly : “ It wouldn’t do for us to 
buy anything smuggled. Father’s 
a clergyman, you see.” 

Mrs. Thurland started to laugh, 
then checked herself. “I’m sorry, 
my dear. Only I’ve heard of many 
a parson who didn’t worry too 
much about an odd pound of tea 
or a bottle of brandy-” 

“Not fair” 

“That’s what my mother says! 
Oh, not often, ma’am—^just when 
she gets terribly upset about the 
household bills. Then she lets 
fly! She says it’s not fair. Be¬ 
cause he’s a parson, father won’t 
let her buy cheap goods that 
haven’t paid tax—and yet, because 
he’s a parson, he only has a tiny 
income.” 

“Very hard,” said Mrs. Thur¬ 
land. _ 

“ Oh, it’s going to be a bit easier 
now,” Sarah explained in a more 
cheerful tone. “ Father’s got a 
new parish in Dorset, and there’s 
a little school goes with it, so he 
gets the pay as headmaster, too. 
He’s down there now, with mother, 
seeing to some alterations at the 
vicarage. They’ll be all settled in 
next week, and then we shall go 
down on the coach to join them.” 

“I see. You don’t live in these 
parts then?” 

“Oh, no. We’re just here for 
Continued on pagre tO 
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STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 

(All Different) 


100 Great Britain 

(All Obsolete) 8/6 
2 /- 
2/6 
2/6 
2/6 
3/- 
S/6 
2/6 
3/- 
2/6 


7 Brunei 
100 Australia 
100 Hungary 
200 Germany 
10 Iceland 
10 Siam 

10 Saudi Arabia 
25 Finland 
25 Sweden 

100 Brit. Empire 3/6 
250 World 4/6 

100 Japan 4/6 

Order; under 5/« postage 3d. extra 

Our new Illustrated List, just published, is 
available on- request. 


50 

10 Sarawak 
10 Bahrain 
10 Leeward Is. 

10 Ascension 
10 Tonga . 

10 Grenada 
10 Caymans 
10 North Borneo 
10 Turks & Caicos S/- 
10 Seychelles 3/- 

100 China • 1/6 


12 Herm Island 

Triangulars 3/- 
1/3 
5/- 
2 /- 
3/- 
1/6 
1 /- 
2 /- 
1 /- 
1 /- 



BRITISH EMPIRE VIQORY SETS 

(AM Mint, 2 stamps per S^t) 


Antigua 
Ascension 
Bahamas 
British Guiana 
Caymans 
Ceylon . ' 
Cyprus 
Dominica 
Gambia 
Gibraltar 


6d. 

8d. 

6d. 

6d. 

6d. 

5d. 

7d. 

6d. 

Gd. 

5d. 


Gilberts 6d. 

Gold Coast ■ 9d, 
Grenada 7d. 

Jamaica ' • 9d. 
Kenya 7d. 

Leewards Is. 6d. 
Malta 6d. 

Mauritius 6d. 

Montserrat 6d. 

Nigeria - 7d. 


GIBBONS’ SIMPLIFIED 1960 WHOLE WORLD 
CATALOGUE 22/6 plus 2/- postage 

J. A. t. FRANKS. LTD. (C.N.), 140 FCTTER UNE, LONDON. E.C.4 


The whole 40.stamps, as above, can be 
supplied at reduced rate of 10/- the lot 


SI 


h 

-gS 

qZ 

.W 

H 

P 

U- . 


—<CUT-OUT«mm- 

.FREl}! 

12 OLYMPIC & SPORTS 
31 ANIMALS & BIRDS 
133 WHOLE WORLD 
9 TRIANGULAR STAMPS 
27 QUEEN ELIZABETH 
STAMP ALBUM 

Just put a cross by the gift you would 
like and it will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE OF CHARGE together with 
Approvals. (We can only afford to 
^ive one free gift per person but _ 
additional itemacan be purchased at | 
8d. each or 3/- the lot. Money back ■ 
guarantee.) Please tell i/owr parents, I 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO., LTD. ■ 
(Dept. M.52), BRIDGNORTH J 


□ I 

□ I 

□ ! 

□ I 

■ 

I 
I 


BUMPER STAMP BARGAINS 

STAMP PACKETS (All Different) 


50 V/hole World 6d, 
100 ,, 1 /- 
50 Brit. Empire 1/- 
50 Belgium 1/- 

10 Malaya 6d. 

50 Italy 1/- 

50 India 1/- 

50 Czech. 1/- 

50 Pre-War , 

Germany 9d. 
50 Denmark 9d. 

50 France 1/- 

25 Pakistan 1/- 


25 Pre-1917 

Russia 1/- 


25 Airmails 
25 Brazil 
50 Holland 
25 Greece 
25 Poland 
10 Angola . 

50 Belgium 
25 France 
10 Triangulars 
100 French Cols. 5/- 
100 Airmails 6/- 


1/6 

6d. 

1 /- 

1/2 

1 /- 

1 /- 

1 /- 

6d. 

2 /- 


SPECIAL OFFERS: GT, BRITAIN PENNY 
BLACKS 12/- each, STAMP MOUNTS 2.000 
for 1/6 (While stocks last). 1960 SIMPLI¬ 
FIED STAMP CATALOGUES (Gibbons) 
24/6 post free. 

As each of the above Is an absolute bargain. 
Please enclose 3d. towards postage. Approvals 
only sent if requested. Return post service. 

HORSFALL’S STAMPS 

31 LANCASTER STREET. COLNE. UtNCS 


4/- 

1 100 Asian 

4/6 

2/9 

1 so Japan 

2/9 

2/6‘ 

I 50 World 

2/3 


MATCHBOX LABELS 

100 European 
50 Belgium 

10 Portugal - _ .. 

20 Assorted Bookmatch Covers 5/- 
Album Holding 375 Labels 3/- 
Alt items Post Free. Approvals on request. 
Please tell your parents. C.W.O. to: 
PHILLABEL TRADE DIVISION LTD. 

6 COCKSETT AY.. FARNBOROUGH. KENT 


100 Different Stamps FREE! 

Plus Super Perforation Gauge to all 
applicants asking to see my famous 
Jd. upwards Approvals. British Colonial 
or Foreign. Don’t delay, write today 
enclosing 4id. in stamps for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

C. T. BUSH (CN34). 

53 Newlyn Way, Parkitone, Pofale, DORSET 


WFUCHTUEUIBIANt; 

6enumm, 

WATERPROur-r 

SENT FOR 10/ 
balance 18 fort¬ 
nightly p a y - 
ments 7/1 plus can. 

Waterproofed 1960. Tents of 
8 oz, WHITE duck. Galeproot. 

Brand new. surplus to export order, DON'T 
CONFUSE with Tents made from drab mat¬ 
erial never meant for tentage. This is real 
thing, withstands anything, even in our 
climate. Approx, TSt. 6 in, x 6 ft. X 6 ft., 
3 ft. walls. Cash £5,19.61 carr. C/-. complete, 
ready to erect, incl, valise. ‘Willesden’ 
Green 42/- extra. Ridge pole 7/6. Flysheet 
39/6. Rubberised Groundsheet 19/6. These 
essentials sent on approval. Refund g’teed. 



OlEEPIN 



CDEADgUARTER t QtHtHAl SUPPIIES Ua 


ONLY 

FURTHER ■ 

REDUCED IV'II 

—BRAND NEW POST,ETC.,2/6 

Slip into it—so soft and comfy—and enjoy 
restful sleep throughout the night. No 
blankets, no sheets, it is everything In one 
including special padding for a beautiful 
soft mattress effect. As light as a feather 
it rolls up to a tiny lightweight size. Only 
19/11 post, etc., 2/6, even finished In heavy 
quality strong material—really hardwearlng. 
NOT a blanket with outer but genuinely 
quilted. Under half price for a limited 
period only. Refund guaranteed. LISTS. 
CN/99). 196-200 CoidficirboMr Lane, 
London, S.E.5. Open Sot. 


(Dept. 
Loughboro* Juno. 





NO NEED TO BU YANO THER—E VER t 


That’s what Gratispool offers you. An 
ultra-rapid British made film FREE if you 
send this adyerc. and a 6d. stamp (to 
cover postage and packing). NO 
CATCH. We do it so that you too can 
try this universally popular GRATIS¬ 
POOL SERVICE. Famous for 25 years. 
State clearly size required. Sizes 120 
620 and 127 only. 

BRITAIN’S BIGGEST PHOTO FINISHERS 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.I4). CUASGOW, C.l 


500 


FREE 
STAMPS 

Sent immediately only to 
those wishing to become 
NEW MEMBERS of our 
Stamp Club and receive our 
wonderful bargain Approvals 
and 

MONTHLY FREE GIFTS 

WRITE NOW -with 9d. for postage. 
Please tell your parents. 

^bbcnturesi 3lti). 

(C.N.3I) 4 The Drive, Hove, Sussex 


CAN YOU SPOT THESE DOGS? 




S TART dog spotting right away on the celebrated pink form (L523) 
which your teacher can obtain in bundles of 50 (together with free 
chart in full colour identifying 95 breeds) from:— 

Cbief Dos Spotter, 10 Seymour St.» London, W.l. 

Please hand this to your teacher who will appreciate 
that Dog Spotting is an educational, open air activity 
sponsored by The Nation^ Canine Defence League 
to encourage kindness to ftoimaig. 





Teacher’s Name. 


I Address, 

I 

I-- 

L__ 
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WORLD OF STAMPS 


A bowl of goldfish 
from China 


]>^EARLY 300 years ago Samuel 
Pepys recorded in his diary 
that he had seen “a fine rarity.” 
At a friend’s house he had been 
shown “fishes kept in a glass of 
water, that will live so for ever; 
and finely marked they are, being 
foreign.” 

There is little doubt that the 
fishes Mr. Pepys saw in 1665 were 
goldfish, for they were introduced 
into Britain about that time. 



Black-backed Dragon Eye on 
a new Chinese stamp 


But goldfish have been popular 
pets in China' for over a 
thousand years. At first they 
were grey in colour but by patient 
selection the Chinese have de¬ 
veloped species in many attrac¬ 
tive colours, with fins of fantastic 
shapes and sizes. 


Continued from page 9 
a holiday. While they move 
house.” 

Sarah was all set to chatter on, 
explaining about Bill, Aunt Caro¬ 
line, and Uncle Frederick, and 
their home across the river, but 
before she could say any more the 
door opened and the Negro foot¬ 
man bowed the two boys back into 
the room, looking more comfort¬ 
able (if rather giggly) in the over- 
large clothes that had been found 
for them. Then a maidservant, 
white this time, brought in a silver 
tea-tray. 


Twelve stamps showing some 
of the most beautiful species of 
goldfish have just been issued in 
China. Even their names are 
strange. On one of the 4-fen 
stamps is a Black-backed Dragon 
Eye; and other values show a 
Red Tiger-head, and a Red and 
White Dragon Eye. 

Each stamp is printed in the 
natural colours of the fish, so the 
whole series is most attractive. 

Jf you have among your dupli¬ 
cates any Indian stamps of 
Queen Victoria or King Edward 
VII, it is wise to e.xaminc the 
postmarks on them very carefully 
before you decide to swop them. 

Before Aden, Burma, and some 
of the ports in Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf had stamps of their 
own, they used ordinary Indian 
ones. This was because the 
Indian Post Office organised the 
first postal services in these 
places. 

Naturally, the only way to tell 
whether an Indian stamp has 
been used in Aden, Burma, or 
elsewhere is by its cancellation. 
But it is exciting to spot a 
Rangoon or Mandalay postmark 


gained their punt and started the 
homeward journey up-river that 
Bill remarked: 

“The old girl seemed to think 
that I was going to Dorset, too. 
Didn’t you explain you were stay¬ 
ing with us here?” 

“I don’t think I made it clear.” 

“Not that it matters. We’re not 
likely to run across her again.” 

But on that point Bill was very 
much mistaken. 

To be continued 


on a common Indian issue and 
to be able to say: “Ah, that 
stamp was used in Burma, so I 
must mount it with my Burmese 
stamps!” 

A post office was opened in the 
Bahrain Islands, in the Persian 
Gulf, over 80 years ago, and this 
too used Indian issues. 

Later, Indian stamps of King 
George V were overprinted 
“Bahrain,” so these can easily be 
recognised. When India became 
an independent . Dorhinidn. 
Britain took over the postal 



services in the Persian Gulf. 
British stamps overprinted 
“Bahrain,” and with a value in 
annas or rupees, came into use. 

Now a complete new series of 
eleven stamps has been prepared. 
Their designs show a dignified 
portrait (seen above) of the ruler 
of Bahrain, Sheikh Sulman bin 
Hamad A1 Khalifah. 

May 1 remind readers that the 
London International Stamp Exhi¬ 



bition will open at the Royal 
Festival Hall on Saturday, 9th 
July. There will be exhibits to 
interest collectors of all ages. 

C. W. Hill 


A tractor of his own 


THE HOUSE OF BLUE DRAGONS 


Pleasant hour 

The next hour passed very 
quickly. They enjoyed everything 
—the rare, scented tea, the thin 
bread-and-butter, the mulberry 
jam, the exquisite cakes and bis¬ 
cuits. Conversation was easy. 
Mrs. Thurland did most of the 
talking. AH about China and the 
Indies, both East and West, in all 
of which places her late husband 
had had what she called 
“ interests.” 

At last it was time to go. 
Changed back into their own 
clothes, warm from the kitchen- 
range, the boys lined up with 
Sarah to thank their hostess. 

“Joseph will take you down to 
the landing-stage. You will find 
your .boat there.” 

“Oh, we can find it ourselves, 
ma’am,” said Andrew. “There’s 
no need for Joseph- ” 

“Joseph will show you,” said 
Mrs. Thurland. “Goodbye, now. 
I hope you will all be very happy 
in Dorset.” 

It was only when they had re- 



Jonathan Mynard, a farmer’s son of Eynsford, Kent, likes riding on 
tractors. So, in the interests of safety, bis father has buiit him a 
modei which he can pedal around all on his own. 
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PUZZLE 

PARADE 




Fruits 
within 
a fruit 

(^AN you find the 
names of the eight 
fruits from these 
illustrations drawn on 
half an apple? 





WHAT’S NEW? Oblique puzzle 


'J'HERE once nw a handsome 
old gnu 

ly/io waited about in a queue; 
When a young gnu, so wise. 

Made him start in surprise 
At the news that that young new 
gnu knew. 

Words in a word 

JJow many words, of two letters 
upwards, can you make from 
the word BENIGN? 


If you follow each clue cor¬ 
rectly, you will find that the initial 
letters will, reading downwards, 
form the name of a flower. 

‘U'npleasant insect 
To do with Europe 
Breed of dog 

Often called the Dark Continent 
Breeding places 
Arab sailing ship 
Tavern or hostel 
Two-sevenths of nothing 
Capital of Edinburgh 


FIND THE NAMES 



'J'nERE are 23 letters of the alphabet here, three of which appear 
twice. The three missing letters will spell the name of a boy, 
while those which appear twice form a girl's name. See how quickly 
you can find the two names, 


WASHING 0A¥ 

Qh dear! cried Mrs. Centipede, 
’Tis washing day tomorrow. 

A clothes-line I shall really need 
To beg, or buy, or borrow. 

With quite a hundred pairs of 
socks 

That must be washed and mended. 
As well as pinafores and frocks. 
My work is never ended. 

The spider has a line, 1 know. 
Because I saw her spin it. 
Perhaps she’ll lend it me? I'll go 
And ask this very minute. 

Complete the word 

'J'he centre three letters of a nine- 
, letter word are given here. Can 
you complete the word, which 
means a level walk or drive found 
at the seaside? 

-—LAN- 

Seeing through 
your hand 

Qf course you cannot see through 
your hand, but here is an 
optical illusion which makes it 
appear possible. 

Roll a piece of stout paper into 
a tube, say about a foot long, and 
look through the tube with one 
eye, but keep both eyes open. 
Then place your free hand against 
the tube with the palm turned 
away from you, and it will appear 
as though there is a hole in it. 


11 


1 


Smartening up the ponies 







Starlight and Twilight, two 
handsome show ponies, get 
a brush down from a zoo 
hostess before giving young 
visitors carriage rides at the 
London Zoo. Both ponies 
have won many prizes at 
horse shows. 




Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Reck¬ 
less. 4 Part played by an actor. 

8 Frozen water. 9 Cut into small 
squares. 10 Look closely. 12 Peg 
used in golf. 13 Early English. 

14 Pain. 16 Beats. 20 Mix up. 
21 Very softly in music ! 23 Don¬ 
key. 25 Meeting-place. 27 Con¬ 
tract to lend property for certain 
time. 29 Age. 30 Abscess on the 
eyelid. 31 Possesses. 

READING DOWN. I Ascend. 
2 Performed. 3 Ocean. 4 Royal 
Institution. 5 Group of eight. 
6 Shelter. 7 The first garden. 

9 Cheat. 11 Improvised boat. 

15 Animal. 17 Composition. 
18 Reject. 19 Chums. 22 Vege¬ 
tables. 24 Collection. 26 Fresh. 
28 South-east. 


» 

2 

3 



+ 

S 

6 

7 

8 




9 





10 



11 



12 



15 



l-t 


15 





16 

17 





18 


19 


20 





21 

22 

23 

2-f 



25 


26 



27 



28 



29 



30 





31 


• 



Answer next week 


Name the islands 

(^AN you re-arrange the letters in 
the words below to form the 
names of islands? One name is 
given to a group of islands in the 
Pacific; the other two belong to 
islands in the Mediterranean. 

Tina reading to scare. 


ZOO Mix-UP 

Below are the muddled names 
of seven zoo animals. Can you 
re-arrange the letters correctly 
and form, from the initials, the 
name of an eighth animal? 

Cotelo; reed, erochronis; napda; 
lidoalarm; lino; halepent. 


SwiBig of the 
pendulums 

Stretch a stout piece of string, 
about three or four feet long, 
betw'een the backs of two chairs 
which have been weighted with, 
say, some heavy books. Thei. find 
the centre of the string and six 
inches on either side of it tie other 
strings, each about 18 inches long. 
To the end of each of these strings 
tie articles of equal weight—paper 
bags containing sand or soil will do. 

Set one of the pendulums in 
motion. As the swinging dies 
down, the other pendulum will 
start to move, and as this, too, 
slows down the , first will again 
start to swing. The transference 
of energy from one pendulum to 
another will continue until both 
come to rest. 

OUGH! 

’'J'ls not an easy task to show 
How o u g h sounds, since 
though. 

An Irish lough, and English 
slough. 

And cough, and hiccough, all 
allow. 

Differ as much as tough and 
through; 

And there’s no reason why they 
do. 


The blackbird who tried too hard 


'J'his was Blackbird’s first 
Summer as a father. Though, 
even now, in midsummer, he 
could not really count as one, for 
a wicked Jackdaw had stolen the 
eggs from both the earlier nests. 

Now, however, he was on 
guard for the third time, with his 
mate nesting in the rose hedge of 
a cottage garden. But so deter¬ 
mined was he to keep enemies 
away that he treated everyone as 
an enemy. 

He shrieked his alarm call all 
day long,, and regularly dived on 
any birds on the lawn and all 
who passed up and down the 
cottage pathway. The cottagers 
themselves, the postman, the 
baker, the milkman—it was all 
the same to Blackbird. 

When the eggs had hatched, his 
frequent “alarms” often sent his 
mate hurrying back to the nest 


with no food collected for the 
fledgelings. 

“Do stop!” she cried at last. 
“You are not guarding us, but 
telling everyone we have a nest 
near by.” 

But he would not agree. 

Then one tea-time a cat strolled 
down the path. He had no 
thoughts of nesting birds in mid¬ 
summer, till Blackbird shrieked, 
and dived on him! 

A second later, after one 
squawk. Blackbird shot into the 
opposite hedge, speechless with 
astonishment, and minus four 
tail feathers. 

Mrs. Blackbird, who was watch¬ 
ing, trembled as she crouched 
closer to her babies, and listened 
to the cat sniffing below. Then, 
to her joy, came the clump of the 
cottager’s boots as he came up 
the path to tea. And the cat fled. 


Mrs. Blackbird said a great deal 
to her mate when he presently 
sidled home, trying to hide his 
tattered tail. And afterwards, the 
cottagers noticed that there was 
no more noisy diving, and that 
Blackbird left his wife to sound 
any alarm necessary when the 
babies came down into the 
garden. J.ane Thornicroft 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

Fruits within a fruit. Pears ; apple ; 
peach ; damson ; dates ; orange ; 
banana ; gooseberry. Words in a 
word. Be, beg, begin, being ; bin, 
bine, en ; gib, gibe ; in, inn ; nib, 
nine. Complete the 
word. Esp-LAN-ade. Oblique puzzle 
Name the islands. Cockroach 
Tonga ; Sardinia ; European 
Crete. Zoo mix-up. Lurcher 
Ocelot ; deer ; rhino- Africa 
ceros ; panda ; arma- Nests 
dillo ; lion ; elephant Dhow 
—rearranged to form Inn 
LEOPARD. Find the No 
names. Tom ; Kay. E 
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THIRI 

) 1 

EST BEGINS 

- 

I^CRAPBOOK 


AT TRENT BRIDGE 


'Jrent Bridge, Nottingham, one 
■ of England’s oldest and most 
historic cricket grounds, is, the 
setting for the third Test against 
the South Africans, which starts 
on Thursday. 

At the moment the Springboks’ 
prospects do not seem very bright. 
They lost the first 'Test at 
Edgbaston, and at Lord’s they 
were beaten by an innings, thanks 
largely to excellent bowling by 
Brian Statham and good fielding. 

However, the results of 
previous Tests at Trent Bridge 
must give them hopes of a better 
result, for of four games played 
they won one, drew two, and lost 
one. 

Two of these games will long 

All on the target 

SKfiilSiiiiSiiilH 



Practising at IDO yards range, 
Mrs. B. Perryman of Stan- 
more, Middlesex, retrieves 
her arrows from the target. 
Mrs. Perryman is an acc¬ 
redited Master Bowman. 


be remembered by cricket fans. 
In 1947, when South Africa needed 
only 61 runs to win with 9 wickets 
in hand when stumps were drawn 
on the last day, over 1,400 runs 
were scored for the loss of 31 
wickets. Alan Melville, the South 
African captain, scored 189 in the_ 
first innings and 104 not out in the 
second. 

In 1951, Dudley Nourse, 
manager of the present touring 
side, put up one of the finest bat¬ 
ting performances ever seen-in a 
Test Match. Despite a broken 
thumb sustained three weeks pre¬ 
viously, he defied the England 
bowlers for more than nine hours, 
and hit 208 runs. On medical 
advice he took no further part in 
the match, but had the satisfaction 
of seeing his team win by 71 runs. 
South Africa’s first Test victory 
for 16 years. 

Godfrey Evans, who was behind 
the wicket during the whole of 
that innings describes it as one of 
the most courageous efforts he had 
ever seen. 

TO STUMP YOUR 
FRIENDS 

J^AiN stopped play? Then how 
about passing the time by 
answering some cricket teasers or 
trying them on your friends? 
A little book which will suit the 
purpose is Test Your Cricket, com¬ 
piled by Ian Norrie and Maurice 
lones, and published by Constable 
at 3s. 6d. 

Here are nearly 400 questions 
(and answers) ranging from the 
quite simple to the very difficult. 


HILLYARD 

- THE RXMEZ 
MISS BmLEY— 

'MtS ONE OF the 
BcSieLS WHO 
ENTEKEhfbzTHE 
RZST WIMSLEDON 
WOMEN'S CHAMPION¬ 
SHIPS IN 1884 
AND COMPETED FOR 
The LAST TIME 
ATTHEAiSE 
OF 50 (I<)I4). 

Shealwavs 

WORE WHITE 
fiLOVESON 
The courts and 
WON THE SINGLES SIX TIMES 


WHEN A CetCkET UMRRE 
GIVES THIS SIGNAL, WHAT 
CsOES HE MEAN ? 

-Answerbelow- ' 






WONDEK 
AUSTZALIAN 
SWIMMER 

John KONRADS was born 

IN LATVIA.BUT WAS ONLV TWO VEARS OLD 
WHEN HE ARRIVED IN AUSTRAUA IN 1944 •• 

AT /6 HE BECAME THE FIRST SWIMMEg TO 
COMPLETE 8S0 YAROS IN LESS THAN NINE 
mms (8 MIN- 59-6 SEC. IN Jan. igs^). 


Long-distance trio with 
eyes on South Africa 


JjAST month Don Turner won the 
first big ultra-long-distance 
race of the season, the 37J-miles 
race round the Isle of Man; but 
hot on his heels were his two club 
mates lohn Smith and Trevor 
Joyce, who finished third and 
fourth. 

Turner is particularly pleased at 
this opposition from his own club 
(Epsom and Ewell Harriers) for 
all three runners have their eyes 


on the London to Brighton race 
on the last Saturday in September. 

South African runners easily 
won the team title last year, and it 
is hoped another team will com¬ 
pete this year. Epsom are out to 
beat them—and for a very good 
reason. If they run as well as 
they did in the Isle of Man there 
is the prospect of an invitation to 
South Africa next May to run in 
the 54-mile Comrades Marathon. 


Soccer referee 
at 13 

■\Vho is Britain’s youngest soccer 
referee?- He is probably 
13-year-old Nicholas .Newton of 
Norwich, ..who last month heard 
that he had passed the referees 
examination. 

Nicholas, who has been inter¬ 
ested in the rules of soccer for a 
long time, attended classes for 
three weeks before taking the 
hour-long exam. 

He will begin his refereeing 
duties next season with schoolboy 
matches and then progress to more 
senior games—and one day to 
Wembley? 

Two other young qualified 
referees are Terence Cousins and 
Victor Williams, 14-year-old 
pupils at Beaminster School, 
Dorset. Both boys are working 
for the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
Award, and have, chosen referee¬ 
ing as their “pursuit” subject. 

ONE HIT, EIGHT 
RUNS 

JJave you ever seen an “eight- 
hit” in cricket? This is 
certainly a rarity, yet it happened 
twice in one day in the recent 
County Second XI Championship 
match between Sussex and Wor¬ 
cestershire at Hastings. On each 
occasion the batsmen ran four 
before an overthrow from the 
fielder went to the boundary. 

Charles Hallows, the Worcester¬ 
shire coach, said that he had never 
before seen an “eight-hit” during 
his 40 years in first-class cricket. 


He did not like living at 
7,000 feet 


]\£ichael Wiggs is a name that 
has only come to the fore in 
athletics this season, yet he might 
well be chosen for the Olympics. 

Son of a Rickmansworth builder, 
he won a scholarship to Wyoming 
University three years ago, but 
returned home because life at over 
7,000 feet above sea level did not 
agree with him. Last Winter he 
joined Gordon Pirie, whom he so 
closely resembles in build and 
appearance, on a training session 

Carried with one hand 



Ron Rhodes, a member of the 
Royal Canoe Club, carries his 
craft down to the Thames at 
Surbiton, Surrey. Ron won 
a bronze medal in last year’s 
European Championships. 


ALL-ROUND ALFIE 




in Germany. It seems to have 
been a wise move for he has made 
great progress this season, and is 
one of our best prospects over 
1,500 and 5,000 metres. 

Gordon Pirie has said of him 
that he is the most underrated 
athlete in Britain. 

Another distance runner with his ' 
eyes on Rome is Frank Salvat, 
25-year-old Finchley Harrier, who 
prior to this season had never 
won an important title. Already 
this year, however, he has beaten 
most of Britain's leading 5,000- 
metres specialists,' following a 
training programme that would be 
considered tough even by Gordon 
Pirie standards. 

Frank does most of his train¬ 
ing oyer the slopes of London’s 
Hampstead Heath, and admits that 
he is willing to give everything in 
his efforts to earn for himself a 
place in Britain’s Olympics team. 

Favourites fit 
for the AAA 
marathon 

G-ood news for marathon fans is 
that both Fred Norris and 
Dennis O'Gormon should be in 
action in the A.A.A. marathon at 
Welwyn on Saturday. 

Norris has been out of action 
temporarily with stiff calf tnuscles 
and O’Gorman with a damaged 
knee ligament. 

Dennis’s injury is responding 
well to the treatment he gets at his 
home town football -club, St, 
Albans. 

Injury or no injury, however, 
the little ' Irishman is still doing 
18 miles daily on the road. But 
he has cut out his regular evening 
stint of fast-slow training over his 
local golf course. 

O’Gorman is the only man to 
beat Derby’s Arthur Kelly this 
year, and assuming he is fully fit, 
he will start favourite in Satur¬ 
day's race. 

SCRAPBOOK; 

Short run. 
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